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Democratic System 
Preserves Strength 





Fascism and Communism Have 
Not Won Nations with Long 
Democratic Traditions 


DEMOCRACY IDEA STUDIED 








First in Series of Articles Analyzing 
Three Competing Forms of 
Government 





Three systems of government are com- 
peting for the mastery in the world today. 
These three are democracy, fascism, and 
communism. Wherever people are to be 
found speculating about the course of hu- 
man affairs, the question is raised as to 
which of these systems is likely to prevail. 
Can the democratic countries hold their 
own against the recent rise of dictatorships, 
communistic or fascist? Will fascism spread 
to the countries which are now democratic? 
Will there be war between the fascist na- 
tions and the great power which has 
adopted communism; if so, which will win 
out? Will dictatorship, after a while, be- 
come unpopular even in the nations which 
have now adopted it, and will democracy 
continue the advancement it was making 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries? 

A definite answer to these questions no 
man knows, but in order that one may have 
any kind of basis for his conclusions, it is 
necessary that he analyze the different sys- 
tems carefully. He should know something 
about the theory and the practice of each. 
He should be informed as to how effectively 
each is able to handle the major problems 
of society. It is for the purpose of furnish- 
ing our readers significant facts about the 
ideals and workings of these systems of 
government that we are running in this 
paper a series of three articles, one on 
democracy, another on fascism, and a third 
on communism. This week our subject is 
democracy. 


What Democracy Means 


When one speaks of democracy he may 
mean either of three things: political, social, 
or industrial democracy. By political de- 
mocracy we mean a system of government 
under which the people have the right to 
vote, to select their officers, to express their 
opinions freely and to decide upon govern- 
mental policies. By social democracy we 
mean a country or community where there 
are not tightly drawn class lines; a place 
where people are respected because of their 
merit rather than because of birth or 
wealth; where one can move easily from 
one social rank to another. An industrial 
democracy is a country or place where peo- 
ple are about equal in industrial power, 
where everyone has a chance to own and 
control property, where the people decide 
how industries shall be run and how the 
income shall be distributed. 

When we speak of democracy in this 
series of articles we mean political democ- 
racy. That is the system which prevails in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, 
and a number of other nations, including 
most of the countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

No nation has complete political democ- 
racy in the sense that all citizens exert an 
equal influence on the government. People 
are not equal in ability and some of them 
naturally are more influential than others. 


(Concluded on page 8) 





FOR WHAT? 
From a painting by Elbert M. Jackson for the Emergency Peace Campaign. 








Armistice Day 


It is fitting that Armistice Day should live in the memories of the American people and 
that it should be celebrated each year as a national holiday. We would be guilty of heed- 
lessness and ingratitude if we did not pause now and then to express our appreciation of 
the sacrifice of those who fought the nation’s battles in the great war which closed 18 
years ago this week. We would be false to the future of the nation for which they fought 
if we did not stop once in a while to consider the best possible means whereby those 
sacrifices might be made permanently significant and whereby the hope of enduring peace 
which burned so brightly in human hearts at the close of the war may be realized during 
the years to come. The peace which was proclaimed on that November day 18 years 
ago, now looks like nothing but a truce. The nations are preparing feverishly for war, 
and there is reason to fear that the heartbreaking picture which is reprinted on this page 
may turn out to be a stark and tragic reality in millions of homes. 

Such is the grim and frightful prospect which humanity faces on this Armistice Day. 
But dark as the future looks to millions who see no safe road into the future, we Americans 
are peculiarly favored. There are no enemies at our gates. We have no quarrels with 
any people. We can probably hold to a neutral course even if the other great nations are 
swallowed up in chaotic combat. The next great war, if or when it comes, will not be 
our war. If we go in it will be for trifling reasons. If we enter the war it will be because 
we have quarreled over privileges of trade with the belligerent powers. It will be because 
we say we have a “right” to sell goods to the fighting nations, to travel on their ships, to 
carry on business in the war zones. We can avoid war by minding our own business and 
by staying away from the zone of war. But it will be hard to remain outside. It will 
require intelligence, poise, and tact. And Armistice Day can be observed in no better way 
than in the beginning of a study of the problems incident to the maintaining of neutrality. 
Let us resolve on this day to be reasonable, thoughtful, and intelligent, even if the rest 
of the world goes mad. Let us see to it that for America, the hope of peace and security 
may live on through the years. 


New Tension Noted 
In Central Europe 





German-Italian Accord May Lead 
to the Renewal of Rivalry 
Among Great Powers 





DICTATORSHIP IN AUSTRIA 





Region Has Long History of Conflict 
Growing Out of Racial and 
Political Differences 





Four things have happened in the past 
month to show that the storm winds of 
trouble are beginning again to whirl around 
the small states of central Europe. Let us 
list those briefly, and then see what these 
developments mean. 

Kurt Schuschnigg, the chancellor (prime 
minister) of Austria, on October 10, made 
himself dictator of his country. 

Mussolini and Hitler, on October 24, 
agreed to work together, instead of against 
each other as they have been doing, to 
develop their ‘parallel interests” in cen- 
tral Europe. 

The heads of the governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania, and high cabinet 
officers from each country, on October 28 
and 29, held long consultations and decided 
that the working agreement between their 
two countries and Yugoslavia, known as 
the Little Entente, should be continued and 
strengthened. 

Mussolini, in a violently militaristic 
speech on November 1, said that the new 
agreement with Germany was “an axis 
around which all European states animated 
by a desire for peace may collaborate,” and 
referred specifically to Austria, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia as neighbors with whom 
Italy must develop closer friendship, 


A Breeding Ground of Trouble 


This central European region, and es- 
pecially the eastern part known as the Bal- 
kans, has been the breeding ground of 
trouble since the days of the Roman Em- 
pire. One reason is that the people in it 
belong to several different races, with dif- 
fering traditions, religions, political ideas, 
and temperaments. Another is that the 
main routes of trade and territorial ex- 
pansion between Europe and eastern Asia 
run through this region, so that powerful 
peoples to the east, north, and west for 
centuries have struggled with one another 
to get control. 


Among the different peoples scattered 
through the mountains or settled on the 


comparatively few plains are _ Slavs, 
Magyars (Hungarians), Bohemians 
(Czechs), Turks, Greeks, Germans, 


Italians, and various mixtures of these. 
Some are Roman Catholic Christians; 
others are strongly Protestant; still others 
adhere to the Greek Orthodox form of 
Christianity. Quite a number have been 
Mohammedans since the Turks ruled a 
good share of the region in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Some, like the 
Bohemians in what now is Czechoslovakia, 
and the Germans in Austria, have a long 
history of comparatively high civilization 
and distinguished achievement in art, litera- 
ture, and culture generally. Others, like 
the Albanians in their mountain fastnesses 
or the Bulgars over by the Black Sea, or 
the peasants on the plains of Hungary, still 
are quite primitive in their ways of living 
and thinking. 

It is easy to understand how these racial, 
religious, and cultural differences should 
have been the cause of a great deal of 
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fighting between these peoples. Sometimes 
one group would become dominant, some- 
times another. But all the time, for cen- 
turies, what amounted to a feud with 
several participants has been going on, with 
more or less serious fighting a good deal of 
the time. 

Powerful outside peoples have added to 
the confusion. The Romans pushed their 
legions up into the region, and left the 
name of “Rumania” as evidence of their 
conquest and settlement. The Mongols 
twice drove in from the East and advanced 
right up to the walls of Vienna. The Ger- 
man peoples moved in from the Rhine 
Valley. The Turks at one time had most 
of the Balkan territory under their con- 
trol. The Slavs pressed down from Russia, 
seeking a warmer climate and unfrozen 
seas. And the powerful countries did not 
hesitate to stir up trouble between the 
small countries so that they could fish in 
the troubled waters to gain advantages for 
themselves. 

All this went on right up to the World 
War. It is no wonder that “the Balkans” 
and “trouble” came to be almost syno- 
nyms in the language of European diplo- 
mats. 


The Chief Rivals 


Just before the war, Germany and Rus- 
sia were the chief rivals for dominance in 
the Balkans. Austria-Hungary was on Ger- 
many’s side, but was looking out for 
chances to get something for herself; 
France, somewhat halfheartedly, was on 
Russia’s. Italy was more interested in 
northern Africa than in the Balkans, but 
did not want Austria to be too strong in 
the territory across the Adriatic Sea from 
her. Britain was disturbed only when Rus- 
sian or German expansion threatened her 
hold on the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. This rivalry between the powers, 
in fact, was one of the chief causes of the 
World War, and the fighting actually 
started when one of the small countries, 
Serbia (now included in Yugoslavia), 
backed by Russia, would not submit to de- 
mands made by Austria, which had Ger- 
many’s backing. 

The war crushed Germany, but it led 
to the complete breakup of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. As the map shows, 
Austria-Hungary was sprawled across a 
good deal of territory—about twice as 
much as Great Britain and Ireland to- 
gether. But it was in no sense a united 
nation. Austria and Hungary were sepa- 
rate and theoretically independent kingdoms, 
though the emperor of Austria also was 
the king of Hungary. Both parts con- 
tained large groups of people of various 
races and religious preferences. Nothing 
really held the dual-monarchy together ex- 
cept the force which the ruler, backed by 
the powerful landholding nobles, could 
exert. But it was a great advantage, eco- 
nomically, that the area was not cut up by 
tariff walls. 


Postwar Changes 


By the peace treaties which ended the 
war, this territorial entity was broken up. 
and the boundaries of others of the Bal- 
kan states also were changed. The idea 
was to make separate, independent coun- 
tries for each of the main racial groups. 
But the groups were too scattered to make 
this possible, so that every one of the Balkan 
countries still contains people of more 
than one race and of different religious 
ideas, though in each country one racial 
and religious group is strongest. The re- 
sult was that one of the chief causes of 
the old quarrels between the Balkan peo- 
ples, their racial and religious differences, 
was not removed. 

Instead, when the main groups were or- 
ganized into independent countries, they 
tended to become more aggressively na- 
tionalistic even than they had been. This 
has not as yet led to a new series of Bal- 
kan wars, mainly because the people know 
that if they got to fighting among them- 
selves, they might be gobbled up by one or 
more of the great powers and because they 
were too impoverished to fight. But it 
has led to tke splitting up of the region by 
high tariff walls which seriously interfere 
with trade and therefore make it hard for 
the people to get a decent living. 


Taken as a whole, this region could be 
very nearly self-supporting economically. 
The large central plain of Hungary, parts 
of Bulgaria and Rumania, sections of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, 
are excellent for agriculture. They can 
produce more than enough grain, sugar, 
cattle, wool, and other agricultural goods 
to supply the whole area. The heavy 


might compete with their own products. 
Hungary, for example, is very well situated 
for agricultural production, but does not 
have the resources for effective manu- 
facturing. But the Hungarians wanted to 
develop industry anyway, so they put a 
high tariff on manufactured goods. Most 
of the other countries did the same sort 
of thing. One result was that the flow 
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THE NATIONS OF CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


The shaded area represents the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy as it was before the World War. 


The 


checked portion shows territory which was Austrian before the war. the slant lines indicate the 
territory which was Hungarian. 


forests on the mountains can easily supply 
all the timber and wood that is needed. 
Coal and iron deposits, in parts of Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria especially, are ade- 
quate for all the needs for such products. 
The factories already established in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser extent 
in some of the other countries, could pro- 
duce almost all the manufactured goods 
which the countries need. 


Economic Unity Destroyed 


Before the war, the large part of this 
region which was in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was an economic unit. The cities, 
especially Vienna, traded the goods they 
manufactured for the food and other raw 
materials produced on the farms and in the 
mines and forests. Both the city workers 
and the farmers and other workers scattered 
through the country benefited by being 
able to sell what they produced and so 
buy what the others turned out. And the 
tariffs of the other Balkan states were 
comparatively low, so that the exchange 


of goods from one part of this region to 
another was very greatly reduced; the peo- 
ple behind the tariff walls in each country 
had to go without many things or pay a 
great deal more for them. Another result 
was that no country had enough coming in 
from what it sold to be able to pay for as 
much as it wanted or needed of goods 
from other countries. 


Austria's Difficulties 


Austria was especially hard hit. Three- 
fourths of its territory and four-fifths of 
its population were taken away. It was 
left with only about 6,500,000 people, 
2,000,000 of whom lived in the city of 
Vienna. Vienna had been the chief manu- 
facturing and financial center for all of 
Austria-Hungary. The workers had been 
prosperous because they could sell their 
manufactures over this wide area and use 
the money to buy food and raw materials 
The new Austria was like a man with a 
huge head and a body much too small to 
support it. The peasants could not possibly 
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AUSTRIA BUILDS UP HER ARMY 
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watched, 10,000 recruits were recently con- 





scripted into the Austrian army under the new conscription law. 


of goods was relatively free throughout the 
whole region. 

But one of the first things the newly 
created countries did after the war was to 
put high tariffs on certain kinds of im- 
ports. Being ardently nationalistic, the 
people wanted to build up their own indus- 
tries of all kinds. So they tried to shut out 
things which their neighbors produced that 


produce enough food for themselves and 
the people in Vienna, so food had to be 
imported. But all the people together 
could not buy enough manufactured goods 
to keep the workers and the factories in 
Vienna busy, and it was extremely difficult 
to sell the Viennese manufactured goods 
outside of Austria because of the high 
tariffs of: the neighboring countries. So 
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the Viennese could not get enough income 
to pay either for the food they had to im- 
port or for the food they got from the 
Austrian peasants. Vienna quickly de- 
generated from the gay, luxurious capital 
of a vast empire, filled with cheerful peo- 
ple, to a forlorn city in which most of the 
people were so poor that they had for- 
gotten how to laugh. And the rest of the 
Austrians were almost as badly affected. 
As a matter of fact, the Austrian people 
were able to keep going at all only because 
the government was able to borrow large 
sums from other countries. 

This economic hardship in Austria in- 
evitably brought political troubles. There 
is no need here to review the long story 
of the steps by which what started out 
to be a genuinely democratic republic, after 
the war, was changed into the present 
dictatorship. Circumstances gradually 
forced the concentration of power. Two 
and a half years ago, the control was in the 
hands of a man named Dollfuss. The main 
political groups were the Socialists, the 
Nazis, and another fascistic organization, 
backed by many nobles and industrialists 
and led by Prince Starhemberg, called 
the Heimwehr (Home Guards). In 1934 
Dollfuss used the Heimwehr to destroy 
the Socialist influence. But he was as- 
sassinated in July of that year, by Austrian 
Nazis who hoped to get a change of govern- 
ment which would bring Austria under 
Hitler’s influence. The Nazi plan failed 
in part because Mussolini sent a large body 
of troops to the Austrian border. Hitler 
stopped the Nazi propaganda in Austria. 
Kurt Schuschnigg became chancellor. He 
has steadily reduced the influence of 
Starhemberg’s Heimwehr, and increased his 
own influence through building up a party 
called the Fatherland Front. The success- 
ful climax in these moves came on October 
10, when he disbanded the Heimwehr and 
established a dictatorship. 


Mussolini and Hitler 


Schuschnigg, like Dollfuss before him, 
has kept on good terms with Mussolini, 
chiefly so that he might have help in case 
aid were needed against a German attempt 
to get control in Austria. Last July, how- 
ever, an Austro-German agreement was 
signed which partly closed the breach be- 
tween Germany and Austria. Now comes 
this new German-Italian agreement, bring- 
ing Mussolini and Hitler together. Prob- 
ably no move will be made, just yet at least, 
openly to undermine Austria’s independ- 
ence. But Mussolini and Hitler without 
doubt have practically destroyed the in- 
fluence which France had built up by her 
loans to Austria, and have managed to 
get the real control of Austria’s inter- 
national relations into their own hands. 

There is little doubt, too, that the re- 
cent conferences between the rulers of 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania were held 
because of the fear of pressure from Ger- 
many and Italy acting together. France 
has had a good deal of influence with the 
members of the Little Entente, but these 


countries also have stood strongly for 
managing their own affairs—they, like 
others of the Balkan countries, are ex- 


ceedingly nationalistic. 

So the developments in and in relation 
to central Europe show, as was said at 
the beginning, that the storm winds of 
trouble are beginning to whirl again. Italy 
and Germany are challenging France, and, 
less directly, Russia, for dominance in that 
vital section of Europe. 
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Italy: In an address to his followers and 
to a vast radio audience that included both 
Great Britain and the United States, Pre- 
mier Mussolini, a week ago, announced his 
future foreign policy, revealing an unmis- 
takable determination to have Italy play a 
dominant role in European politics. The 
dictator was in his most belligerent mood. 
He scoffed at the postwar ideals of collec- 
tive security and disarmament. The League 
of Nations, he said, would find it difficult to 
reform itself, and for that matter, as far as 
Italy is concerned, might well perish in 
peace. His people would no longer confide 





IT NEED NOT BE 
—Le Pelley in Christian Science Monitor 


their destiny to the hands of a third party; 
theirs would be an armed peace. 

Mussolini went on to discuss, in much 
quieter vein, Italy’s relations with her 
neighbors. He stressed the increasing 
friendliness of his government toward Yu- 
goslavia, Switzerland, and Hungary. He re- 
viewed the accord that had been entered 
into by Berlin and Rome, taking advantage 
of the occasion to denounce Communism. 
Then he launched into what may well be 
regarded as the most significant part of 
his entire talk, his relations with Britain 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Granting that 
the Mediterranean was a highway through 
which the British Empire reaches its out- 
lying territory, he emphasized, however, 
that while this sea was a highway to others 
it was to Italy life itself. He has no inten- 
tion, he noted, to menace or interrupt this 
road, but he wants Italian rights and vital 
interests respected. A complete and rapid 
understanding must be arranged between 
Britain and Italy. Otherwise, he shouted 





























—Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 
HOW THE WAR FARES IN SPAIN 


The dark shaded portion shows the area con- 
trolled by the loyalists. The area in white is 
in rebel hands. Light shaded areas are in 
doubt. Arrows denote main points of conflict. 


amidst deafening cheers, the Italian people 
would spring to their feet like one man, 
prepared for combat. 

In London, opinion was divided over 
what to make of these words. The more 
optimistic observers and those who have 
always favored a pro-Italian policy pro- 
fessed to see in them an offer for a com- 
plete understanding between the two na- 
tions. Sober realists refused to take this 
view. They pointed out that no one was 


threatening Italy’s rights in the Mediter- 
ranean and that Mussolini’s remarks must 
therefore point to something else. 

What this something else is remains to be 
seen in the coming months. But certainly 
indications do not encourage a very hope- 
ful guess. It is true that only a week earlier 
Mussolini offered the world an olive branch 
of peace, but he also announced that 8,000,- 
000 bayonets would have to be turned into 
ploughshares before that tender branch took 
root. Moreover, reports are current that 
Italy’s naval strength in the Mediterranean 
is to be increased by almost 50 per cent to 
meet the British “threat” in that sea. 


* * * 


Spain: The nonintervention committee, 
meeting in London to investigate charges 
that fascist powers had supplied rebels in 
the Spanish civil war with munitions, failed 
to find the evidence sufficiently convincing 
and consequently exonerated both Portugal 
and Italy. These findings angered the Rus- 
sians but they went no further than to re- 
state their previous position that they 
would consider themselves bound by the 
agreement to no greater extent than the 
other participating powers. Portugal merely 
expressed her indignation with the manner 
in which the London committee conducted 
its proceedings and then, for no apparent 
reason, broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Madrid government. 

This international aspect of the civil war 
faded into the background, however, when, 
much to the surprise of everyone, the 
loyalist troops engaged in a vigorous coun- 
ter-offensive against the enemy forces when 
these were almost at the door of the capi- 
tal. At several points the rebel soldiers 
were routed and forced to relinquish 
strategic positions, while the loyalists once 
again obtained access to a railroad line 
leading to the Mediterranean. This some- 
what sudden turn of events took place when 
Madrid obtained a supply of airplanes. 

But this last-moment obstacle placed in 
General Franco’s path to the capital has 
made the rebel leader more determined than 
ever to complete the conquest of Spain, a 
considerable portion of which is already in 
his hands. He has had bombing planes cir- 
cle over Madrid, where they dropped deadly 
missiles, killing over 150 persons, half of 
them children. 

* * ” 


Russia: One of the more ambitious proj- 
ects undertaken by Soviet Russia during her 
second “five-year plan” is the construction 
of a vast system of canals and waterways, 
scheduled to be in operation by the end of 
1937. The center of this network will be 
Moscow, from where, like spokes in a 
gigantic wheel, the canals will flow to five 
seas, including the Baltic and the White 
Seas to the north and the Caspian and 
Black Seas to the south. 

This project has several purposes. At 
the present time, the railroads in Russia 
are so overburdened with freight that pas- 
sengers have a difficult time securing tickets 
for a journey. A familiar sight in the Mos- 
cow railway station is that which presents 
itself in the waiting room, where men and 
women lie on bundles awaiting, perhaps for 
days, their turn to be accommodated on 
long-distance trains. Because of the need 
for sending food and raw materials to her 
extensive territories, Russia has had a rule 
in the past that freight take precedence over 
passengers. However, with the completion 
of this network of waterways, it is hoped 
that all freight will be moved by water 
while the rails will be devoted largely to 
passenger traffic. 

Yet this is not the only purpose which the 
Soviets have in mind. There are a number 
of waste regions, in their land, which once 
grew grains and which, with proper irri- 
gation, can be reclaimed. Russian scientists 
expect these waterways to provide the 


necessary irrigation. 
Finally, there is the plan 
to make use of this 
water in order to supply 
rural areas with cheap 
electrical power and to 
make possible the con- 
struction of large indus- 
trial plants at widespread 
points in the land. 


* * * 
Iraq: Strikingly like 
evil sprites out of an 
Arabian Nights’ tale, air- 
planes last week appeared 
on the blue horizon of 
Bagdad’s sky, then 
swooped down upon the 
city and bombarded the 
government offices. The 
cabinet was forced to 
resign and yield its 
power to a military dic- 
tatorship, led by Sidk 
Pasha, commander of 
the Iraqi army. While 
this coup d’etat is doubtless but the result 
of a feud between opposing politicians anx- 
ious for power, bearing no evidence of any 
internal social disorders, it nevertheless 
suggests the possibility that a Pan-Arab 
movement, uniting all the peoples of the 
Near East, may soon be afoot. Until sev- 
eral years ago, Iraq was controlled by Lon- 
don. Then the British relinquished their 
authority, preserving for themselves only 
the right to take a hand in that country’s 
foreign affairs. It is true that the new 
government has informed London of its 
friendly intentions, but the British foreign 
office has good reason to be suspicious of 
these assurances, since those now in power 
have been notorious for their anti-British 
agitation. The situation is all the more dis- 
turbing in that only during the past year 
both Egypt and Palestine have been restive. 
Conversations between Arab leaders have 
been taking place continuously and it is 
not unlikely that they were concerned, 
more or less, with forming an anti-British 
front. Since Iraq has built up an army, 
which, while not very impressive, is yet 
the strongest among Arab nations, that 
country would be a natural starting point 
from which to begin a union of the Arab 
peoples. 
- * * 


France: Although politically advanced 
in every other respect and despite the fact 
that she has a democratic tradition almost 
as old as our own, France does not yet 
accord women the right to vote. That is 
perhaps the more odd in view of the ap- 
pointment by Premier Blum of three women 
to his cabinet. Yet their every attempt 
to gain the franchise has 
met with obstacles. 
These are largely rooted 
in French history and so- 
cial life. 

It is the Napoleonic 
Code which has contrib- 
uted largely to depriv- 
ing women of their civil 
rights. They cannot 
marry without their par- 
ents’ consent and, once 
married, they are legally 
controlled by their hus- 
bands. Moreover, there 
is the objection which 
the church authorities in 
France have raised to 
feminine participation in 
politics. They have con- 
sistently maintained, 
with what justice is still 
a matter of dispute, that 
the place of the woman is 
in the home. Then, the 
Radical Socialist mem- 
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Mussolini, proud of his recent successes, does not hesitate to 
challenge the power of Great Britain. 


bers of the Senate have opposed woman 
suffrage on other grounds, such as that 
women’s vote might upset the normal po- 
litical alignments or that the education of 
girls in France is not of the kind likely to 
fit them to become intelligent voters. 
Finally, there is the opposition to voting 
rights raised by some of the Frenchwomen 
themselves, who are apt to be suspicious of 
politicians and who feel that they can be 
of more good if they devote their time to 
managing their households. 

* * * 


As part of her rearmament program, 
made necessary by the recent declaration 
that she would henceforth maintain a posi- 
tion of strict neutrality in European af- 
fairs, Belgium has decided to construct 
fortifications along her French border sim- 
ilar to those which now guard the German 


frontier. 
* * * 


Upon the occasion of his 50th birthday, 
General Chiang Kai-shek of China was 
presented with 50 fighting planes, purchased 
by nationwide subscription. The presenta- 
tion was indicative of the success with 
which Chiang has recently marshaled be- 
hind him the warring factions of China who 
believe that he will ultimately make an 
energetic drive against Japanese aggression. 


x~ * * 


Begun 19 years ago, the new buildings of 
the Japanese Imperial Diet have now been 
completed and were formally dedicated 
with elaborate ceremonial last week. The 
structure, costing over $8,000,000, is the 
largest in Japan. 
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GRIM GAME 


Aping their elders, these children of Madrid play ‘‘Red Cross,"’ 
while their parents are engaged in the conflict. 
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WATERFRONT 


As in 1934, shipping on the Pacific Coast has been brought to a standstill by a widespread seamen’s strike. 


The walkout is spreading to other parts of the country. 


The above photograph is of San Francisco 


during the 1934 strike. 


Strike 


As this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER 
goes to press. most of the American-owned 
ocean-going ships at all the important ports 
of the United States, and also foreign ships on 
the Pacific coast, are idle at their docks as the 
result of a strike of longshoremen, seamen, 
and workers with and on the ships. The 
strike started on the Pacific coast on October 
30, when 37,000 union workers at San Fran- 
cisco, and others at ports up and down the 
coast and in Alaska, quit work and posted 
pickets at the docks. It spread quickly to 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Galveston, 
New Orleans, and other ports on the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico. As yet there has 
been no violence, and neither the workers nor 
the employers want to repeat the bloody ex- 

















STILL DRAGGING THE DEAD WEIGHT 
, in N. ¥. World-Telegram 
periences of the big seamen’s strike on the 
Pacific coast in 1934. But already the strike 
has become a major labor conflict both in 
the number of men involved and in the value 
of interests affected. 

The strike would have started on October 1 
if a truce had not been arranged to give the 
newly appointed Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion time to try to work out a solution of the 
disagreement. October 1 was the first deadline 
because the agreements by which the 1934 
strike was ended automatically expired at 
midnight of September 30. Representatives of 
the unions and of the shipowners had been 
negotiating since early August, trying to work 
out new agreements. They had not succeeded. 





THE ELECTION 


This issue of The American Ob- 
server went to press before it was 
possible to secure the final returns on 
the election. Next week we shall dis- 
cuss the results not only of the presi- 
dential contest, but also of the state, 
congressional, and senatorial elections 
which were overshadowed by the 
presidential vote, but which will have 
great influence over the course of 
affairs during the next several years. 














But just at the end of September they did 
agree that the 1934 agreements should con- 
tinue in force. The first truce was for 15 
days: then it was extended to October 28. 
When no settlement was reached by the latter 
date, 97 per cent of the union men on the 
Pacific coast voted to strike. 

Questions of hours of work and of wages 
are in dispute, but the chief disagreement cen- 
ters on the point of whether the unions or the 
shipowners are to make the arrangements by 
which the men are hired. The actual hiring now 
is done in what are called “hiring halls.” Un- 
der the 1934 agreements, these are managed 
by the unions. This makes it possible for 
the unions to keep any nonunion man from 
getting a job on a ship or on shore working 
with the ships. The employers claim the 
unions abuse this power. They want to do 
away with the hiring halls altogether, or man- 
age them themselves. The workers object to 
this because. they say, it would break the 
unions. 

The Federal Maritime Commission can, if 
it chooses, put very great pressure on the 
shipowners because it controls the distribution 
of the $100.000,000 and more that goes to 
the companies as subsidies, and also the assign- 
ment of the valuable contracts for carrying 
mails. As yet, it has said nothing about 
whether, or in what way, it intends to use the 
power which it has. But a good many people 
expect that the government will step in, 
through this commission or in some other way, 
if the is not settled quickly by the 


strike is 
unions and the shipowners. 


Profits and Wages 


The American Federation of Labor’s 
Monthly Survey of Business for October con- 
tains some figures on profits and wages which 
the A. F. of L. considers distinctly discourag- 
ing. According to its survey, in the first half 
of 1936, the profits of 230 large industrial cor- 
porations were 58 per cent higher than for 
the same period in 1935, and the promise is 
held out that for the full year, 1936, the “net 
income of American industry as a whole should 
be between 40 and 50 per cent more” than in 
1935. The reports of 492 companies show that 
their dividend payments have increased 23 
per cent over last year. The average yearly 
dividend rate for 1933 was 78 cents per share; 
for 1935 it was $1.13, and in 1936 it is $1.40. 

So much for profits and their distribution. 
What about wages? The A. F. of L. report 
declares that working hours have been length- 
ened from an average of 38 per week in 1935 
to 40 per week in 1936. Average hourly earn- 
ings have increased in that time from 57% 
cents to only 58 cents. The two hours’ extra 
work, plus the half-cent increase, bring the 
worker’s total average weekly wage to $22.53 
per week, as compared with $21.35 last year. 
This amounts to an increase of 5.5 per cent, 
a figure which is slightly in excess of the in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

Since 2,250,000 workers have been added to 
the ranks of the employed during the last year, 
the workers’ total income is brought up by 
$3,300,000.000. However, this does not ob- 
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What the American People 


scure the fact that wages are not keeping pace 
with profits in our recovery from depression. 


Happening Everywhere 


A few days ago, the most ambitious program 
of the Works Progress Administration’s theatre 
division was launched when 21 companies in 
15 different cities began playing “It Can't 
Happen Here,” a dramatization of Sinclair 
Lewis’ novel dealing with fascism in the United 
States. While each production follows the 
general outlines of the novel, changes have 
been made to fit the racial or geographical 
conditions of the region where the play is being 
produced. The Federal Theatre Project will 
have to pay the author regular royalties for 
use of his play, $50 a week for each produc- 
tion, or a total of $1.050 a week for the 21 
productions. This money. of course, is raised 
by the sale of admission tickets, It is not 
paid out of WPA funds. 


Auto Insurance 


Should every owner of an automobile be 
obliged to carry liability insurance, so that 
anyone injured by the car may be sure of 
compensation? If the driver is financially re- 
sponsible, the injured person may recover 
damages, but a large proportion of drivers have 
no property. and nothing can be collected from 
them if they cause injury. That is why many 
people believe that each owner should be 
compelled to carry liability insurance. Mas- 
sachusetts has a law which compels the insur- 
ance of all automobiles. One cannot obtain a 
license plate for his car until he has taken 
out insurance against damage it may do to 
the amount of five to ten thousand dollars. 

Arguments for and against legislation of this 
kind are to be found in an article on “Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance,” in the Novem- 
ber Review of Reviews. It is sometimes argued 
that if one is obliged to carry indemnity in- 
surance so that an insurance company will have 
to pay the bill if he does damage, he will be 
unduly reckless. He will feel that he himself 
will be excused from payment, so he need not 
be careful. There is no evidence, however, that 
things have worked out that way in Massachu- 
setts. The accident rate has not increased since 
the law was enacted in 1927. There have, how- 
ever, been a greatly increased number of com- 
plaints of injury. Many persons claiming dam- 
ages have been guests of the offending drivers. 
They feel that since the insurance company 
has to pay the bill, they will make claims, and 
the drivers have codperated with them in get- 
ting the money. It is significant that from 1926 
to 1935, automobile registrations increased in 
Massachusetts 14 per cent, fatalities increased 
13 per cent. and alleged injuries increased 91 
per cent. Since there are so many claims for 
damage, the insurance rate has gone up, so that 
it is now a considerable item of automobile 
expense. 

The American Automobile Association rec- 
ommends legislation now in force in 27 states 
as a substitute for the Massachusetts law. This 


legislation places special regulations upc 
motorists who have been convicted of serioy 
traffic violations, or of having injured other 


So long as one does not have an accident, } tic 


is not obliged to carry insurance, but he m; 
be obliged to carry it after he has been foyp 
guilty of recklessness. 

New Hampshire has a plan which seems ; 
be working very well. If a person is injure 
in a traffic accident, he can take the offendip 
driver into court and have a quick preliminary} 











The Lincoin Memorial and the 


decision as to whether the driver was at faut 
If the court holds it probable that the drivg 
was guilty, he may be called upon to furnig 
security for the payment of such damages 

may later be assessed against him. If he ha 
already taken out a liability policy, that cover 
his case, but if not, he must give bond or i 
some other way establish his ability to pa 
damages. If he cannot do that, he is not a 
lowed to operate a car. This law avoids som] 
of the disadvantages of compulsory liabilit 
.insurance, and yet induces large numbers 0 
drivers to carry insurance of their own accor 


“Ladies in Politics’’ 


“After a fair trial of 16 years, 
to appraise women’s suffrage as one of tho 
reforms which, like the secret ballot, th 
Corrupt Practices Act, the popular actioy 
of senators, and the direct primary, promised 
almost everything and accomplished almos 
nothing.” 

Such is the conclusion to which John Gordo 
Ross arrives in his discussion of “Ladies 19 
Politics,’ which appears in the November Fo 


it seems ju! 


rum. He says that women do not take advat 
tage of the ballot to the extent that men é 
Only about half as many eligible women regis 
ter as men. They have not abolished boss ruk 
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The title of this latest addition to the federal government’s art collection is the ‘‘Constitution of the ~ 


Gorham, Mass.; John Dickinson, Del.; John Rutledge, 8. C.; James Wilson, Pa.: Oliver Ellsworth, 
George Mason, Va.; George Washington, Va.; Benjamin Franklin, Pa.; Rufus King, Mass.; William * 
Read, Del.; William R. Davie, N. C.; John Langdon, N. H.; Luther Marti»: 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 
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In fact. they seem no more hostile to bosses 
than men are. They are not good administra- 
tors. Most of them are not interested in prac- 
tical politics, and in general they accept their 
political convictions from their male relatives. 
The author of this article appears to have 
based his conclusion relative to the failure 


‘J of women’s suffrage on the mistaken notion 


that women have the right to vote onlv if it 
could be proved that they are wiser or more 
competent politically than men. The best argu- 
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mace to Arlington National Cemetery. 


ment for suffrage is that women are citizens 
and as such in a democracy should be accorded 
the right to vote. If, immediately upon being 
siven the ballot, they do not show themselves 
superior to the men, that fact is neither 
surprising nor an argument that the granting 
of suffrage was a mistaken policy. 


om & 


At the present time, there are 14,059 banks 


Wafiliated with the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation, which was organized early in the 
Roosevelt administration to insure depositors 
against loss of their money through bank 
failures. During the year ending June 30, the 
deposits of these banks increased 15.7 per cent, 
jumping from $40,300,199,000 at the end of 
June 1935 to $46,625,749,000 a year later. 
During the same period, there was a 13.4 per 
‘ent increase in the assets of banks belonging 
tothe F. D. I. C. 


Transatlantic Record 


Captain James A. Mollison has set a new 
record for transatlantic flying. Leaving Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, on October 30, he flew 
directly to London in 13 hours and 18 minutes 
at an average speed of 160 miles an hour. He 








broke all records for eastward flights across the 
Atlantic, and was the first flyer to succeed in 
reaching London from the United States. Other 
attempts have been made, but the flyers were 
always forced down before reaching the air- 
port at London. Captain Mollison’s feat was 
especially noteworthy because he made the 
crossing under adverse weather conditions. 
At one time during his flight he was obliged 
to fly low and in circles for an hour to thaw 
the ice which had collected on the wings of 
his plane. 


Campaign Costs 


The 1936 political campaign was by far 
the most expensive in American history. At 
this writing, complete tabulations of expenses 
incurred by the numerous political groups 
have not been made, but enough figures have 
been made public to show that campaign costs 
were well over $12,000,000. Up until October 
28, the Republican party had spent $7,488,718 
and the Democratic party $3,430,115. The 
American Liberty League had expended $466,- 
574, the United Mine Workers $439,648, and 
the Good Neighbor League $101,603. The 
financial reports of other parties and special 
groups will further swell the total. 


5,000,000 New Cars 


The automobile industry is expecting a 
record year in 1937, with some 5,000,000 new 
cars sold on the market. The new cars will 
weigh between 60 and 100 pounds more than 
the current models, due largely to the fact 
that steel will be substituted for wood now 
used. This expansion of the automobile in- 
dustry is expected to have direct effects upon 
the oil industry of the country. Oil refiners have 
already felt the effects of the pick-up in auto- 
mobile sales, and they expect 1936 to be the 
best year in their history. The Bureau of 
Mines is recommending an increase in the 
output of crude oil, from which gasoline and 
lubricating oil are made, in order to meet the 
growing demand. 


More of Us 


Although an actual courat of the number of 
people residing in the United States is made 
only once every 10 years, the Census Bureau 
from time to time estimates changes in the 
population. It takes into account such things 
as births, deaths, immigration, and emigration 
in arriving at its figure. The latest estimate 
places the total population now at 128,429,000, 
an increase of 5,653,954 since 1930, when the 
last census was taken. If the present rate of 
increase continues, it is estimated that by 
1940 the population will be in the neighborhood 
of 132,000,000. 

Since 1930, there have been certain changes 
in the population of various cities and states. 
Washington seems to have made the largest 
gains since the last census was taken, its popu- 
lation jumping from 486,869 to 619,000. This 
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be, The men associated with the Constitution are, left to right: Edmund Randolph, Va.; Nathaniel 
h, nates Pinckney, 8. C.; James Madison, Va.; Elbridge Gerry, Mass.; William Samuel Johnson, Conn.; 

ao 4.; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 8. C.; Gouverneur Morris, Pa.; Alexander Hamilton, N. Y.; George 
ser Sherman, Conn.; Gunning Bedford Jr., Del.; Abraham Baldwin, Ga. 
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—Courtesy U. S. Bureau Reclamation 


TWIN CITIES ON THE GRAND COULEE 
Two cities have sprung up to house those building the Grand Coulee Dam in Washington. The one in the 


foreground will provide permanent housing for those engaged in operating the dam. 
This camp is completely electrified, and has no chimneys. 


river is a temporary workmen’s camp. 


influx of people is attributed to the great ex- 
pansion of governmental activities under the 
New Deal, which drew people from all parts 
of the country. 

Among the cities of over 500,000 popuiation, 
the increase is estimated as follows (Washing- 
ton, D. C., is listed as “a state” and is not 
included) : 





























1930 1936 

New York 6,930,466 7,364,620 
Chicago 3,376,438 3,599,997 
EIINOMRUINID, « icsscsicainndonetealsseinaciiniou 1,950,961 1,993,100 
Detroit 1,568,662 1,759,171 
OE NR 1,238,048 1,457,181 
Cleveland 900,429 934,751 
St. Louis 821,960 838,216 
Baltimore 804,874 828,414 
Boston 781,188 792,164 
go | ae 669,817 696,812 
San Francisco 634,394 676,711 
RE 578,249 618,374 
Buffalo 573,076 595,044 
Research Needed 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, be- 
lieves that industry and government in the 
United States are not making proper use of 
the scientific research facilities available in 
this country. In an address before the American 
Institute of Physics in New York, Dr. Comp- 
ton declared that “The practical man has a 
great force of tradition behind him, and there 
is a great public inertia against change... . 
Huge expenditures for construction and produc- 
tion only, with no provision for research and 
development aimed at better construction and 
new production in the future, are woefully 
shortsighted. Whatever may be the agency, 
whether government or industrial association 
or individual unit in the industry, it is certain 
that research to a substantial amount in the 
fields of physics will be called upon in fhe 
building, textile, railroad, and other great 
industries of similar type. Obstacles exist in 
the lack of vision among key directors on 
the one hand and on the other the blind faith 
of those who expect science to work miracles 
overnight.” 
i 4 


Six Americans scientists have been named by 
Pope Pius XI members of the Pontifical 
Academy of Scientists. Among those hon- 
ored were Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller 
Institute, Robert A. Millikan of the California 
Institute of Technology. 


x* * * 


The National Book Fair, sponsored jointly 
by the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers and the New York Times, is bringing 
together almost every author of contemporary 
note in America. The fair is to last for a 
fortnight. 


* * * 


The steady advance in speed and efficiency 
that has marked American railroads during 
the last three years, after a decade of stag- 
nation, was once again illustrated in recent 
weeks when the streamlined Zephyr of the 
Burlington Railroad set a new record for the 
run between Chicago and Denver, at one point 
reaching a speed of 116 miles per hour. 


The one across the 
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When food made of wood comes into general 
use, toothpick chewing will come under the head 
of eating between meals. —Ponca City News 

Let us keep clearly in mind the fact that 
the greatest enemy of democratic govern- 
ment is civic ignorance. 

—J. W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 

The tear, points out a health-hint man, is in- 
valuable for removing things from the human 
eye. It’s grand for removing things from a 
husband’s wallet, too. —Boston HERALD 

Men’s suits will be darker this autumn, say 
the style experts. The recovery must be real— 

















BUT THE LIABILITY IS NOT YOUTH'S 


—Costello in Danville (11l.) Commercial-News 


a few seasons ago the prediction used to be that 
they would be shinier. —Virginian Pitot 
Aviators have lived to see their harmless 
wings of fabric turned into carriers of de- 
struction—even more dangerous than the 
guns of a battleship. 
—Charles A. Lindbergh 


“A hobby will keep you from going crazy,” 
asserts a physician. And as to those who have 
to listen to you talk about your hobby, we sup- 
pose it’s up to them to maintain their sanity as 
best they can. —Washington Post 

A London man admitted in court that he had 
left his wife because she kept him waiting for 
hours outside shops. He had stood enough. 

—HvMorist 

A problem that the trailer brings with it is how 
to keep hitchhikers out of the icebox. 

—Bay City (Mich.) Times 


Americans wouldn’t tolerate a _ dictatorship. 
Notice how mad they get when forced to listen 
to advertising to avoid missing the rest of the 
program. —Cedar Rapids Gazette 

A great nation is built to the pattern of 
no one political faith, be it conservatism, 
liberalism, radicalism, or progressivism— 
it is built to the pattern of moderation. 

—Raymond Moley 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Economic Pressure as a Substitute for War 


HE Embargo Act is probably consid- 

ered by most historians as Jefferson’s 
greatest failure. Nevertheless a thorough 
study of the conditions under which it 
was put into effect and the purpose for 
which it was adopted may shed new light 
upon that policy. Viewed narrowly as to 
its immediate effects, it was indeed a 
failure. It did not accomplish the ex- 
pected result of forcing England and 
France to rescind their odious orders in 
council and decrees which wrought such 
havoc upon American commerce. Nor did 
it serve as a substitute for war as Mr. 
Jefferson had hoped. The importance of 


the act, however, cannot be overem- 
phasized, for it marked the first time that 
“peaceful coercion” 


or an adequate sub- 
stitute for war was 
attempted in interna- 
tional relations. In 
view of a later at- 
tempt to use eco- 
nomic pressure 
against a nation 
guilty of violating the 
law of nations, the 
Embargo of Mr. Jef- 
ferson takes on a new 
significance. But we 
shall speak more of the sanctions invoked 
by the League of Nations against Italy a 
little later on. 
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Jefferson’s Dilemma 


The international situation created by 
the Napoleonic Wars was such as to place 
the Jefferson administration in a serious 
dilemma. In the attempts of France and 
England to cripple each other, no measure 
was considered too severe. All the rules 
of international law prevailing at the time 
were thrown overboard. Complete an- 
archy reigned in the relations of nation 
with nation. Never before in history had 
the “rights” of a neutral nation been so 
flagrantly violated as were those of the 
United States. Mr. Jefferson might have 
declared war on either France or England 
for their acts. Or he might have at- 
tempted some other course to bring them 
into line. He chose the second alterna- 
tive by recommending the Embargo and 
every member of his cabinet agreed with 
him. 

This policy was entirely consistent with 
Jefferson’s whole philosophy, for he hated 
war and was determined to do everything 
possible to prevent war. As Charles A. 
and Mary Beard point out in their “Rise 
of American Civilization”: 


Whatever could be said of the President’s 
diplomacy amid these perplexities, one thing 
was certain: he was eager to keep his nation 
out of the European quarrel and he managed 
to do it for six years—as long as he was in 
power. In maintaining this resolute stand 
against war, Jefferson coolly followed a policy 
which he had matured on the basis of long 
experience and wide study. Peace was 
with him not only a “passion,”’ as he said; 
it was a system. 

Although by no means a universal pacifist, 
he was fully convinced that peace was the 
best policy for the United States, given its 
geographical position, its democratic institu- 
tions, and its agricultural character, insist- 
ing with Washington that the age-old battles 
of Europe were no concern of America. He 
was not afraid of bloodshed or inherent evils 
of war; it was the social results of armed con- 
flicts he dreaded. War, he exclaimed, had 
transformed the kings of Europe into maniacs 
and the countries of Europe into madhouses 
while peace had “saved to the world the only 
plant of free and rational government now ex- 
isting in it!” ... In spite of all criticism, it 
was thus a reasoned and deep-seated con- 
viction—not impulse or caprice—that led Jef- 
ferson to keep ever before him the goal of 
peace during the negotiations and agitations 
that made his administration so tumultuous. 


And Jefferson had reason to hope that 
his experiment in economic coercion would 
produce the desired results. France and 
England, especially the latter, depended 
greatly upon the United States for their 
economic well-being. Americans residing 


abroad had freely predicted to Jefferson 
that by shutting American ports to the 
belligerents, the United States could force 
the two countries to come to terms. “We 
have only to shut our ports and remain 
firm,” one of them wrote to him, “The 
people of England would do the rest, for 
British manufacturers being precluded 
from the continent of Europe, almost en- 
tirely their chief resource is the United 
States. Consequently about one hundred 
and fifty thousand manufacturers, being 
thrown out of bread, would rise in mass 
and compel the minister to open the ports 
at any price.” About one-third of all 
England sold abroad was absorbed by the 
American market. 

The Embargo Act failed to accomplish 
any of the expected results. In the first 
place, enforcement was extremely difficult 
and illegal traffic from all seaports became 
heavy. Supplementary act after supple- 
mentary act had to be passed in order to 
plug up the loopholes. Jefferson had to 
resort to the strongest measures in order 
to secure what enforcement there was, and 
he was accused of resorting to despotic 
and tyrannical tactics in carrying out the 
program. In the end, the whole program 
was abandoned, admittedly a failure. 


Substitute for War 


Certain historians have criticized the 
Embargo on matters of principle, contend- 
ing that it is far more honorable to con- 
duct wars on battlefields than to transfer 
the conflict to the ‘dastardly attacking the 
humble cottage, the comforts, the sub- 
sistence of unoffending women and chil- 
dren,’ as Dr. George Logan said in com- 
menting upon the act. And the historian, 
Edward Channing, speculates, ‘It is an in- 
teresting inquiry whether the direct at- 
tack upon the working classes of a hostile 
country by means of commercial restric- 
tions is ever an efficacious mode of pro- 
cedure.” 

Essentially the same problem which con- 
fronted Thomas Jefferson at the time of 
the Napoleonic Wars has been raised in 
our own time. At the close of the World 
War, the attempt was made to devise an 
adequate substitute for war. In the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations provision 
is made for the type of economic coercion 
which Jefferson tried. When a nation 
flaunts international law by waging an ag- 
gressive war upon another, the members 
of the League may invoke economic sanc- 
tions against that nation. They may refuse 
to sell goods to her or to buy goods from 
her. In other words, they may establish 
an embargo or a boycott against the ag- 
gressor nation. 

Only once has this experiment at joint 
economic coercion been tried and that was 
in the case of Italy when she violated ex- 
isting treaties by invading Ethiopia. De- 
spite the economic pressure that was 
brought to bear, Italy was brought to terms 
no more than England and France had been 
at the time of Jefferson. It may be that 
sanctions were not invoked soon enough or 
that they were not rigid enough. It may 
be that they could not be strictly enough 
enforced to deal a telling blow. Whatever 
the reason, the program failed. Neverthe- 
less, the experiment has an extremely im- 
portant significance, for it marks the first 
time that a concerted attempt has been 
made to substitute another weapon for war. 
If civilization is to be saved in the future 
a truly effective substitute must be found. 
Viewed in this light, the Jeffersonian policy 
takes on a new meaning today. 

The Jeffersonian experience also takes 
on new meaning in view of the neutrality 
legislation enacted some time ago by Con- 
gress. This legislation, with its restrictions 
on certain types of trade, provides for a 
degree of economic coercion in order to 
keep us out of war. Will it be more suc- 
cessful than the attempt which Jefferson 
made during his administration? 





IRELAND—A LAND OF SIMPLE FOLK 
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Ireland Today 


“Dear Dark Head: An Intimate Story 
of Ireland,” by Helen Landreth (New 
York: Whittlesey House. $2.75). 
HEN Irish poets were forbidden by 
the British crown to sing of their 
own country, they found a way of outwit- 
ting the authorities. They addressed their 
native land as if she were a maiden, calling 
her Kathleen ni Houlihan or the Brown- 
Haired Maid or Dear Dark Head. It is 
this last one that serves the author as the 
title of her book. 

Miss Landreth has brought considerable 
scholarship to her study of Ireland. She 
has delved deeply into the legends and 
early history of that land, using them to 
introduce the reader to the mind of the 


Irish people and to an understanding of’ 


their ways. At times, she writes with con- 
siderable passion and feeling so that her 
narrative never wants in interest. But 
she can hardly be said to be objective or 
sufficiently detached in her view to present 
an understandable account of Ireland’s 
problems today. 


Thought Provoking 


“The Higher Education in America,” 

by Robert Maynard Hutchins (New 

Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50). 
RESIDENT HUTCHINS started at 
the University of Chicago by saying that 
the conventional methods of handling col- 
lege students were wrong, and then doing 
something effective about it. In this book 
he says that our whole system of education 
is badly arranged and directed toward the 
wrong ends, and proposes new methods and 
new purposes for education both below and 
at the university level. He would provide 
education to any who want it through the 
present sophomore year in college, ana 
make it available beyond that only for 
those specially fitted to benefit from it. 
He would do away altogether with special- 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 





ized vocational or professional training both 
before and in the university, and would 
have the work concentrated on  fa- 
miliarizing the students with the fundamen- 
tal ideas of our civilization and on teaching 
them to think and express themselves well. 

A good many will disagree with much 
of what President Hutchins says, but the 
book is certain to stimulate thought. 


Life of O. Henry 


“The Quiet Lodger of Irving Place,” 
by William Wash Williams (New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2). 
T WAS William Sydney Porter, better 
known as O. Henry, who provided the 
popular literary fare for Americans of the 
last generation. But only a few of those 
who each week eagerly awaited the appear- 
ance of his stories, justly confident that 
they would end with some tricky surprise, 
knew anything at all of the author. He 
himself preferred to 
keep his past veiled 
in obscurity. He had 


come to New York 
and settled in Irving 
Place, which even 


then was a swiftly de- 
caying neighborhood. 
A newspaper editor 
had been attracted by 
his magazine stories 
and sent Mr. Wil- 
liams to seek him out. 
From the moment 
that he found him, Mr. Williams and 
O. Henry remained fast friends, confiding in 
one another and together roaming through 
the streets of New York, the one a re- 
porter, the other a short-story writer seek- 
ing material for his pen. Mr. Williams is 
thus well equipped to reveal the intimate 
details of O. Henry’s life. 





0. HENRY 


Poet Guiterman 


“Gaily the Troubadour,” by Arthur 
Guiterman (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2). 
UT of his capacious rhymster’s mind, 
Arthur Guiterman has brought forth 
a considerable brood of verses, a few, per- 
haps, somewhat dour offspring for so gay a 
troubadour, but by far the large majority 
of them deserving well of their sire. For 
they are jolly poems, kicking their heels 
lithesomely in derision of our human foi- 
bles. Their mockery is tempered by no 
reverence, but they are never spiteful. 
Mr. Guiterman is always diverting, but 
never more so than when he tickles some 
platitude, for he makes that severe men- 
tor of our legislative halls relax his pose, 
unbend and roll all over himself in laughter. 
Mr. Guiterman’s technique is perfectly dis- 
played in the following morsel: 
Strive well, dear hearts, with quenchless zeal 
For science, art or human weal, 


But not for Fame, since in success 
Or Failure, there lies bitterness. 


Strive not for Fame; but if to you 
She turns because you will not woo, 
Be not deceived a moment’s space, 
But slap the hussy’s fickle face! 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 





American Education Week. How much progress have the schools 


of this country made? 


In what ways could our 


educational system be improved? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things 
over. The same characters will continue from 
week to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and thus 
to become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of 
the editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: I am glad that the campaign is 
over. Now we can talk about something 
other than politics. Suppose we discuss 
educational progress and problems this 
week, inasmuch as this is National Educa- 
tion Week. I should say that the Ameri- 
can people have reason to be very proud 
of recent educational developments. Just 
think of the growth the high schools and 
colleges have had during the last generation. 
We become so accustomed to seeing most 
of our friends going on to high school and 
college, that we think little about it; yet 
a generation ago it was an unusual thing 
for a young man or woman to have the 
opportunity of going even to high school. 
I have frequently heard my father speak 
of this. He says that when he was a boy, 
a high school graduate was pointed out as 
someone especially distinguished. The high 
school student, and especially the graduate, 
was looked up to by other people of the 
community, because there were so few of 
them. 

John: That is true. Statistics of at- 
tendance show that in proportion to the 
total population, twenty times as many peo- 
ple are going to high school today as went 
in 1880. Since the turn of the century, 
that is, during the last 35 years, there has 
been a marvelous development in the col- 
leges, as well as the high schools. About 
four times as many men and women go to 
the colleges today in proportion to the 
population as were going in 1900. 

There has also been progress in very re- 
cent years. Of each thousand persons who 
were in the fifth grade in 1918, 23 gradu- 
ated from college. At the present time, we 
can say that one-fourth of all the pupils 
who are in the fifth grade will continue in 
school until they finish high school and 
one-twentieth of them will go on through 
college. 

Charles: That is indeed a fine thing. We 
have made a great deal of progress toward 


grades do not have ability enough to go on 
into higher education, but many who do 
have ability will not have the opportunity. 
When you look at the fifth grade and think 
of all the bright, eager boys and girls who 
deserve the best that life can give them, 
and when you reflect that three-fourths of 
them must quit school before they have 
finished the high school, you are obliged to 
feel very badly about it. Hope and op- 
portunity are being stifled in a great many 
cases. 

John: But we can rejoice in the fact that 
we are making rapid progress. If we keep 
on as we have been going educationally, it 
will not be long until practically all people 
who wish to go on to high school and col- 
lege will have the chance to do so. 

Mary: I am not sure that we can look 
forward to as rapid progress in the future 
as there has been in the past. If equal 
gains are to be made in the future, a way 
must be found for the poorest classes to 
get on into the higher schools. We will 
still have a large proportion of our people 
without higher education so long as the 
Negroes do not get it. They constitute the 
largest class which does not have much 
benefit of higher education. It will be 
hard to secure progress in educating Ne- 
groes and others of the poorest classes, 
because the people who pay taxes do not 
belong to these classes, and it will be hard 
to get them to increase their taxes in order 
to give higher education to their poorest 
group. 

Charles: You are right, Mary, but the 
problem is not so simple as to be merely 
one of taxation. Even if taxes were in- 
creased and school buildings were con- 
structed in great enough number and even 
if teachers were supplied, there would still 
be a big problem, because many of the 
poorest people, particularly the colored peo- 
ple and the poor renters, are not able to buy 
clothing for their children. They are not 
able to supply nutritious food. And in such 
cases it is almost impossible to continue 
education past the elementary years. We 
will not have complete equality of educa- 
tional opportunity until greater purchas- 
ing power is somehow placed in the hands 
of the very poor. I agree with you, how- 
ever, that many wealthy people will object 
to increased taxation if the money is to be 
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universal education, but according to the 
figures which you have given we still have 
a long way to go. It is really too bad that 
three-fourths of all the youngsters who are 
in the fifth grade will drop out before they 
finish high school. It is unfortunate, too, 
that only one-fiftieth of them will ever 
finish college. Of course, a good many of 
the pupils in the middle of the grammar 


’ by Kinneman, Browne, and Ellwood (Harpers). 


spent educating the children of the very 
poor. Many people have the idea that we 
have already spent too much on public edu- 
cation. Those of us who believe in educa- 
tion will have to inform ourselves and work 
very hard in the attempt to influence public 
opinion if our country is to continue the 
progress in education it has been making. 
We will have to convince taxpayers that ed- 
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ucation for all is worth 
the cost. 

John: The fact, how- 
ever, that big educational 
problems are before us 
should not discourage us 
too much. It is a fact 
that we have been doing 
big things. It is hard to 
overestimate the impor- 
tance of the educational 
changes which have 
come during the last 
generation. Most of the 
people who are now 
among the older portion 
of the population or in 
later middle age did not 
go to high school; only 
a few of them did. How- 
ever, during the next 20 
years or so, a very large | 
proportion, in some | 
states the majority, | 
of all the people will 
have been through high 
school. As I said just a 
moment ago, 20 times as 
many in proportion to 
the population are going | 
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now as went: half a cen- 
tury ago. This, in my 
opinion, is the most im- 
portant development in 
American history. The full effects of it will 
be seen during the coming generation. The 
increase in public education and training 
will virtually remake the population. This 
should result in better citizenship and in 
a higher plane of living throughout the na- 
tion. 

Charles: I agree that the educational 
development of the last generation has been 
very promising, but I think that we have 
no excuse for complacence. It would be 
easy to overestimate the change which 
high school and college education makes in 
a young man or woman. If we were given 
a more practical education, it would mean 
much more to us. The schools are in a 
rut. They teach a smattering of a lot of 
things—literature, mathematics, foreign 
languages, physics, chemistry, history, and 
so on. They assume that if students do a 
lot of reading in such courses, they will 
somehow be better equipped for life; they 
will be happier and more competent and 
more highly cultured. I doubt, however, 
whether all this has much to do with one’s 
competence or happiness. 

Mary: What would you have the schools 
teach? What courses could they give that 
would be more valuable? 

Charles: I don’t set myself up as an 
authority on education, but I have a few 
ideas which I will give you briefly for what 
they may be worth. I think that more at- 
tention should be given to the care of the 
body—the means whereby health might be 
maintained—and that more time should 
be given to character education. I think 
that we should be given more time for gen- 
eral reading of current books and magazines. 
We study personality and its development. 
We should spend more time than we now 
do mastering the English language, and less 
time on foreign languages. We should 
study elementary law, so that when we left 
high school, or at least when we left college, 
we would know what an intelligent citizen 
needs to know about the law. We should 
be given a great deal of time to study 
and discuss public problems and political 
methods. 


John: But how would you get time for 
all this? 
Charles: By substituting these courses 


for a number of subjects which are now 
required of all students, but which in the 
future should be given only to the students 
who are preparing for vocations calling 
for such subjects. If, for example, a stu- 
dent decides that he wants to go into en- 
gineering, he should study mathematics. 
But he doesn’t need anything except arith- 
metic unless he is going into certain special- 
ized lines which call for higher mathematics. 
Other specialist’s subjects which should be 
given only to those whose future work would 
require them are such things as foreign 
languages, physics, chemistry, biology, and 
so on. 


AN INVESTMENT THAT PAYS THE GREATEST DIVIDENDS 


—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


John: But how will students know what 
they are going to need in the future? 

Charles: That is where vocational edu- 
cation comes in. It should be a large part of 
the work of the school. Very early in their 
lives, students should begin to study oc- 
cupational possibilities. 

Mary: This is an interesting subject 
which you have led us into, Charles. I 
wish we had more time for it. Before we 
go, however, I want to emphasize a point 
which has already been made. Even though 
many educational problems remain to be 
worked out, we have made gratifying prog- 
ress during the last generation or so. We 
can look back with pride as we celebrate 
Education Week, to what has been accom- 
plished. Of course we must look forward 
with humility and determination to the 
big problems which remain before us. 





Professor Jean Piccard, who is now at 
the University of Minnesota, is planning 
new stratospheric exploits, but not in 
person. He is preparing to send six small, 
unmanned balloons into the heavens, 
equipped with the delicate mechanism 
necessary to make scientific recordings. 

Each of the balloons will contain an 
alarm clock set to go off when the desired 
altitude is reached. The clocks will operate 
small rip cords to let the gas out sufficiently 
to brinz the balloons down to earth. The 
experiments will be carried on in the day- 
time and it is hoped that the balloons, 
which are to be 15 feet in diameter, will 
be readily located after they have landed. 





| SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 











1. Why is it that no nation has complete 
political democracy ? 

2. How may the well-established democra- 
cies be endangered in the future? 

3. What principal functions have the Ameri- 
can people, in the past, felt their government 
should perform? Do you think their atti- 
tude is undergoing a fundamental change? 

4. Do you think the union of Austria and 
Germany would enhance or reduce the pros- 
pects for peace in Europe? 

5. What main factor makes the economic 
situation in Austria impossible? 

6. What principal improvements do you 
think could be made in the American school 
system ? 

7. If the rebels capture Madrid do you 
think Italy and Germany would be justi- 
fied in recognizing a rebel government im- 
mediately and shipping it large quantities of 
munitions ? 

8. What are the 
the seamen’s strike ? 

9. The lick of transportation facilities was 
one of Russia’s greatest handicaps during the 
World War. What indications are there that 
the difficulty has not been entirely overcome ? 
10. What was the significance of the embargo 
laid by President Jefferson? 


chief points at issue in 
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THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL—SYMBOL OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


© Harris and Ewing 


The Balance Sheet of Democracy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


They are not equally interested in govern- 
ment. Some of them are content to stand 
back and let others run things. About half 
the voters of the United States ordinarily 
fail to go to the polls to vote. At the same 
time other citizens give much time to pol- 
itics, some of them for the purpose of se- 
curing better government for everyone, and 
others in order to gain special privileges for 
themselves and their selfish groups. Small 
bodies of people sometimes concentrate so 
effectively in the attempt to control public 
policies that they have their way about as 
completely as small groups do in undemo- 
cratic countries. 


Furthermore, even in democracies 
wealthy people have power out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. They may own 
newspapers or other agencies by which they 
induce majorities to believe as they do. 
They may control a large section of the 
press. They influence the movies and radio 
broadcasting. To a certain extent they have 
the power to determine, through these agen- 
cies, what facts the people may hear about. 
By keeping the people from knowing cer- 
tain things which are happening, they often 
control the opinions of the many. 

But, admitting that complete democracy 
in government does not exist in any coun- 
try, we may say, nevertheless, that a gov- 
ernment is democratic if practically all the 
people have a right to vote, if they have the 
legal right to elect their officers and if they 
have complete freedom of discussion. In 
the United States nearly all adults may 
vote, and while freedom of discussion is 
interfered with sometimes, that is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. We may say, 
therefore, that political democracy is being 
tried out quite consistently in the country. 


Helping the People 


Let us now consider the way democracy 
works in practice. Does a democratic gov- 
ernment do more for its people than other 
forms of government do? Certainly it does 
one very important thing for them; it pro- 
vides freedom for the individual. It en- 
courages private citizens to go ahead and do 
things for themselves. It promotes initia- 
tive on the part of the people. It gives them 
liberty, and most spirited peoples who have 
reached a stage of enlightenment, hold lib- 
erty and the right of individual develop- 
ment and freedom as dearly as they do ma- 
terial well-being. 

But have not the democracies more than 
other governments, contributed to the ma- 
terial well-being of their people? Perhaps 
they have, but that is a hard proposition to 
prove. The American people have a higher 
standard of living than do most Europeans, 
and this may result in part from the fact 
that they have had control of their govern- 
ment and have insisted upon policies which 
have been helpful to the masses. It is a 


fact, for example, that the public lands in 
America have been distributed among mil- 
lions of people. If our government had 
been undemocratic the lands of the West 
would probably have been parceled out to 
a relatively small number of families. The 
widely distributed ownership of land has 
contributed to the general prosperity. 

In many other ways our democratic gov- 
ernment is probably responsible for the 
higher standards of living. At the same 
time it may be argued that the higher 
standards here are chiefly the product of 
our rich natural resources, coupled with 
the fact of a sparse population. It is a 
fact, of course, that the distribution of 
wealth is about as unequal in America as 
in Germany or Italy, countries which have 
not practiced democracy extensively. 


The fact that we have a great concentra- 
tion of wealth in the United States and also 
a large amount of poverty, cannot be cited 
as proof that our democratic government 
is not efficient. A government in a democ- 
racy obeys the wishes of the people, and 
the people of America have not wished to 
use their government for the purpose of 
establishing industrial equality or equality 
of wealth. They have not undertaken to 
say what the distribution ‘of income should 
be. They have thought it better to limit 
the activities of their government. They 
have used it to keep order among the peo- 
ple, to prevent gross injustices, to protect 
the people from attack, to provide educa- 
tion, to regulate industry mildly, and to do 
certain other things. Rightly or wrongly, 
the majority of the people have thought 
that the attempt to use democratic govern- 
ment for the purpose of equalizing wealth 
or of establishing industrial equality would 
result in confusion and disorder rather than 
social improvement. 

But while there may be some question 
as to the extent of the material benefits 
which democratic government has contrib- 
uted to the American people, there can be 
little question but that it has helped to 
establish a high degree of social democracy. 
No system of social caste or of classes 
from which one might not easily escape, 
has developed here as it has in most un- 
democratic countries. In a way, we do 
have social classes here. We speak roughly 
of the “upper economic classes,” the “mid- 
dle class” and the “lower classes,” but the 
lines are not sharp and distinct. One who 
has ability and who manages to find op- 
portunity can go from one class to another. 
It is not to one’s discredit that he starts life 
in poverty. A person’s social position does 
not depend upon the rank of his family to 
the extent that it does in most other coun- 
tries. 

Furthermore, and this is a very signifi- 
cant fact, Americans of the different eco- 
nomic levels (the rich and the poor) mingle 


about together on the streets, in the stores, 
and elsewhere in such a way as to appear 
almost indistinguishable. Most of the fam- 
ilies can ride in automobiles of some kind. 
People go about easily from one part of 
the country to another. There are cheap 
substitutes for expensive clothing, so that 
the well-to-do and the moderately poor are 
about the same in appearance. The poor 
keep their heads up better than they do 
elsewhere, and there is more shifting from 
one level to another. There are no legal 
barriers between the classes and fewer so- 
cial restraints than elsewhere. 


Perhaps the crowning glory of the Amer- 
ican democracy is the educational system 
which it has maintained. It is hard to 
estimate the meaning and value of our 
public school system. Nowhere else do the 
masses of the people have an opportunity 
as complete as in the United States to edu- 
cate their children and to take advantage 
even of higher education. We do not have 
complete educational opportunity in this 
country, to be sure, but we have gone a 
long way in that direction. 


Effects of Depression 


But here is a question which is particu- 
larly interesting just at this time—how well 
have the democratic countries handled the 
economic crisis of the last few years; that 
is, the great depression? Many people have 
thought that under a fascist dictatorship, 
when a strong hand takes hold and manages 
things, a country can be steered more 
safely through a great crisis. The recent 
record of Italy and Germany on the one 
hand, and the democratic nations like Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and the 
Scandinavian countries on the other, does 
not indicate that this is true. The great 
problems incident to the depression have 
not been solved better in Italy or Germany 
than in the democratic nations. On the 
whole, it would appear that the democratic 
countries are distinctly better off today 
economically than the fascist countries, 
though here again it is hard to generalize 
concerning the effectiveness of the differ- 
ent systems of government, because cer- 
tain countries have greater national wealth 
than others, and that, as well as the effi- 
ciency of their governments, must be taken 
into account. It is worth noting, however, 
that the democratic countries have steered 
a course through the crisis as well or better 
than the countries in which public policy 
is turned over to dictators. 


Many friends of democracy have grown 
pessimistic during recent years because 
the tide has seemed to run against democ- 
racy and in favor of dictatorship. It is 
a highly important fact, however, which 
should not be neglected, that dictatorships 
have been inaugurated only in nations 
which have never enjoyed the successful 


practice of democracy. The Russians, the 
Germans, the Italians have had little ex- 
perience with democracy. They have, dur- 
ing nearly all of their histories, been gov- 
erned from above. It is a further very 
significant fact that none of the nations 
which have had a long and successful ex- 
perience with democracy, have gone over 
to dictatorship. Democracy still prevails 
in that mother of democracies, Great Brit- 
ain; it prevails in the United States, France, 
the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, 
and Holland. No other form has made in- 
roads in these nations. 


Strong Governernt 


Here is another fact to keep in mind: 
The democratic nations in which democracy 
seems today to be most secure, are nations 
which have strong governments; nations 
which place ample powers in the hands of 
the executive. This enables the executive 
to act quickly and decisively in the face of 
grave national crises, even though he is the 
servant of the masses of the people. Great 
Britain, the United States, the Scandinavian 
countries, have responsible government and 
strong executives. They have shown that a 
nation need not have a dictator in order to 
have strength and vigor and decisiveness. 
In France, on the other hand, where the 
executive is weak and dependent upon a 
multitude of parties and quickly changing 
majorities, the government is relatively 
weak and may become a prey to fascist 
influences. 


It appears fairly clear that the great 
democracies will not fall through the 
growth of opinion within them that the 
democratic system is inferior to the sys- 
tem of dictatorships. They will not fall 
as a result of communistic or fascist agita- 
tion within or without—that is not a pres- 
ent danger. The only danger which the 
leading democracies now face is that there 
may come great economic crises like that 
which appeared a few years ago, or worse 
than that, and that economic breakdown 
may result. It is possible that such a thing 
may happen in either the democracies or 
the dictatorships, and when economic 
breakdown becomes severe enough there is 
always the possibility of chaos and of 
change. But if economic stability can be 
maintained, the great democracies, includ- 
ing our own, seem strong, vigorous, and 
secure. 


Of course no government is so secure 
that it can afford to neglect any possible 
plan or program whereby it might 
strengthen itself. It is possible for demo- 
cratic governments to become stronger and 
more secure by training their citizens in 
the performance of their duties. There is 
hope in the increasing attention which is 
being given to civic education in the Ameri- 
can schools. 
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The Mid-Semester Test 


TEST NO. 1 








Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the last two months and who have been mentioned in The 
American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 
listed. 


Column I ; Column II Column I Column II 

seaitenins 1. Galeazzo Ciano (A) American seaman imprisoned in Germany. umm 6. Ogden Nash (M) Harvard professor appointed to the World Court. 

(B) Democratic senator who has been a sharp critic of the (N) Leader of Spanish loyalists. 
New Deal. (O) Italian foreign minister. 

ee 2. Francisco Franco (C) American actress. uum 7. Dorothy Thompson (P) American columnist who discusses public affairs. 
(D) Chairman of the Democratic National Committee. (Q) British foreign secretary. 
(E) British chancellor of the exchequer. (R) Italian governor of Ethiopia. 

st rina 3. Manley O. Hudson (F) American humorist. seu §. Mack Rust (S) Democratic publicity director. 
(G) Dictator of Portugal. (T) Spanish ambassador to Berlin. 
(H) Leader of the Spanish rebels. (U) Secretary of state in Hoover’s cabinet. 

ee 4. Neville Chamberlain (I) President of Princeton University -mumuwe 9. John D. M. Hamilton (V) British scientist. 
(J) Inventor of cotton-picking machine. (W) Newspaper publisher. 
(K) Chairman of the Republican National Committee. (X) Communist presidential candidate. 

smn 5. Lawrence Simpson (L) President of Mexico, © eaattntnntnnt 10. Oliveira Salazar (Y) Italian ambassador to Germany. 


Part 2 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description, and write its number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II Column I Column II 
11, Party which has the largest representation in 1. Russia = = eansnesanau 17. City in which the German Nazis held their an- 16. laissez-faire 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 2. — nual convention. 17. Foreign Policy Association 
3. Berlin : 
sictiasiaiam 12. Organization which publishes yearly figures on 4. Radical Socialist - Belgium 
armaments for all nations. 5. Department of Foreign and ssn 18. Government dam put into operation by Presi- 19- Wilson 
Domestic Commerce dent Roosevelt at the time of the World 20. mercantilism 
Siam 13. Government agency which handles subsidies to 6. Algeria Power Conference, 21. Grand Coulee 
shipping companies. 7. Japan 22. Federal Maritime Commission 
8. Communism ? A ; 23. International Labor Office 
sissies 14. European nation which has reverted to prewar 9, League of Nations mmnel9, Country with which Germany has established 24° Communist 
system of neutrality. 10. Nuremberg closer relations this fall. 25. Morocco 
11. Italy 26. Munich 
sateen 15. Country to which Korea belongs. 12. Czechoslovakia 27. France 
. toa = =§=3—h——eseessssss—it=*é iii 20. Country under French control which has been 28. China 
ssi 16. British economic policy during the American 14. U.S. Shipping Board given a greater amount of self-government 29. Wilson 
colonial period. 15. Syria recently. 30. Poland 


Part 3 


_ Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you con- 
sider true and the word “false” on the dotted line before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


ees: 21. The Roosevelt administration is in favor of government ownership and operation Of —— ......\.26. Governor Landon is opposed to the unemployment insurance and old-age insurance 
all the power plants of the country. features of the present Social Security Act. 
hacia 22. According to the “Armaments Year Book,” there was a reduction in the amount of a) “ef — —vT . . : : 
nce —<<<£siss. = é@@ = vu 27. The states’ rights issue was raised in the presidential campaign by the Democrats. 
peice 23. The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that the states have the authority _ .............28. The Republicans promised during the campaign to stop all expenditures for relief. 


to regulate wages and hours of work in industry. 
: we , , ee L i sis ish industries. 
aciieseatl 24. The Nazis have succeeded in gaining control of the city of Danzig. Gemmany Les ageeed te Tene Saenetes sates to Fen meee 


ieee 25. For the first six months of 1936, the United States imported more goods from abroad — -s..j|\.ldQ. On an actual cash basis, Japan has received far more from Manchuria than she has 
than it sold abroad. spent in developing that region. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


tea 31. One of the results expected from the monetary agreement among France, England, and msm 36. Russia threatened to withdraw from the international neutrality agreement on Spain 
the United States will be (1) increased world trade; (2) higher tariff barriers; (3) because (1) the rebels had sought her assistance; (2) the Popular Front government 
opposition from Soviet Russia; (4) renewed economic warfare among the three nations. appeared to be losing; (3) France had already withdrawn; (4) certain other nations 


had broken their pledges by lending assistance to the Spanish rebels. 
preremnnere 32. Under the terms of their new agreement, the governments of Germany and Italy have F a ‘ , ‘ , 
agreed to (1) form a military alliance; (2) codperate in developing Austria; (3) co- 9 --~~37. Austria, by increasing the size of her army, has violated the (1) Versailles Treaty; 
operate in stamping out communism in Europe; (4) remove the tariff barriers between (2) Treaty of Neuilly; (3) Treaty of St. Germain; (4) Locarno pacts. 
the two countries, ne 38. China is in a much better position to withstand Japanese aggression today than at any 
. ‘ F , : time within the last five years because (1) Russia has agreed to help her; (2) Chinese 
oma beg eae see fi rs , po ag oth 4 { Fee aot ta ee bd communism has been stamped out; (3) the United States has adopted a firmer policy ; 
ington . eee ree: , B (4) China is more united and has greater military strength. 


39, Nonentanglement in the affairs of Europe, as a basis of American foreign policy, was 
first laid down in (1) the Monroe Doctrine; (2) Washington’s Farewell Address; (3) 
the “open-door” policy; (4) the American Constitution. 


smmued4, An increasing share of the retail trade of the Philippine Islands is being absorbed by 
(1) Japanese; (2) Americans; (3) Chinese; (4) native merchants. 


scien 35. Germany would become a prosperous nation, said Hitler at the Nazi convention this .....u0. 40. The principal difference between the Democratic farm program and that advocated by 
fall, if she had territory now belonging to (1) France; (2) Italy; (3) Poland; Governor Landon deals with (1) crop insurance; (2) drought relief; (3) aid to tenant 
(4) Russia. : farmers; (4) government control of production. 
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The Mid-Semester Test 


TEST NO. 2 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the last two months and who have been mentioned in The 
American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 


listed. 


Column I Column II MU 
(A) Roumanian foreign minister who has been ousted. 
(B) Head of the Good Neighbor League. 
1. Constantin von Neurath 
(C) Papal secretary of state. 
(D) President of the C. I. O. 
2. Francisco Largo Caballero (E) German foreign minister. 
(F) Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 
(G) Head of the Senate committee which investigated 
wsmewn 3 Earl Browder strikebreaking activities. 
(H) Chairman of the Social Security Board who re- 
signed to reply to Governor Landon on social 
4. John G. Winant security. 
(I) Leader of the Spanish rebels. 
(J) German minister of economics. 
5. Harry H. Woodring (K) Successor to George H. Dern as secretary of war. 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description, and write its number on the dotted line. 


ae 


sider true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


. Coalition of liberal and radical parties now in control 


. Nation which threatened to intervene in Spanish war 


Column I Column II 
(L) Regent of Yugoslavia. 
(M) Author of “Half Way with Roosevelt.” 
sesenenenene 6. Nicolas Titulescu (N) United States commissioner of education. 
(O) Premier of France. 
(P) Chairman of the Federal Maritime Commission. 
snaictlobiin 7. Ernest K. Lindley (Q) Communist presidential candidate. 
(R) United States ambassador to France. 
sf 8. John W. Studebaker (S) Chairman of the President’s drought committee. 
(T) Socialist premier of Spain. 
(U) Economic adviser to Governor Landon. 
vom 9. William C. Bullitt (V) German aviator captured in Spain. 
(W) Spanish ambassador to the United States. 
(X) Author of “Hell Bent for Election.” 
sessed 10. Leon Blum (Y) President of the League of Nations Assembly. 


Part 2 


Column I Column II 


1. American Labor party 

of the French government, 2. banking 

3. Syria 

4. New Orleans 
because of German, Italian, and Portuguese aid to 5. workers : 
rebels. 6. Action Francaise 
7. Russia 
War between Paraguay and Bolivia which may be re- &. Quito 
sumed. 9. munitions 
10. industrialists 


11. New York Post 


. Country in which Jews and Arabs have been fighting. 12. Washington 
. 5 
13. Egypt 
. Prominent Democratic newspaper which came out for 14. Chaco 
Governor Landon. 15, A. F. Of L. 


moO, 


ee. ; 2 


dO, 


Part 3 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you con- 


sence 21. The civil war in Spain was started by Communists. 


wed de 


washes 


24, 


32. 


. Since the Saar was returned to Germany its trade with France has more than doubled. 


Governor Landon believes that the facts about such subjects as fascism and com- 
munism should not be taught in the schools. 


The people of France are divided politically into more extreme groups than are the 
people of the United States. 


There was a decided increase in the number of registered voters in the country this year. 


wind Or 


3 


penne | f 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


. Belgium has made a fundamental change in her foreign policy by (1) forming an 


alliance with Germany; (2) reverting to her prewar system of neutrality; (3) with- 
drawing from the League of Nations; (4) forming a military alliance with France. 


One of the principal arguments in favor of government ownership of certain large 
electric power plants is that it (1) provides more efficient operation; (2) acts as a 
“birch rod” to force private prices down; (3) eliminates competition; (4) leads to 
socialism. 


. Premier Blum of France is having a hard time holding his Popular Front government 


together because the (1) Radical Socialists want the government to take over all 
the industries of the country; (2) parties disagree on foreign policy; (3) Socialists 
believe he is too radical; (4) Communists believe he has granted too many concessions 
to workers. 


. The government’s ship subsidy program is being put into effect by the (1) Inter- 


state Commerce Commission; (2) Federal Trade Commission; (3) Federal Mari- 
time Commission; (4) United States Shipping Board. 


35. The Republicans have attacked the reciprocal tariff program of the Roosevelt admin- 


nO, 


. Principal supporters of loyalists in Spain. 22. 


. City in which President Roosevelt and Governor Lan- 25. 


Column I Column II 


City in which serious seamen’s strike threatened. 16. New York 
17. England 
18. Popular Front 
Labor organization which has been seriously split. 19. United Mine Workers 
20. Des Moines 
21. steel 
Palestine 
23. San Francisco 
24, France 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


don conferred on the drought problem. 26. Croix de Feu 

27. Chicago 

28. Leticia 
Industry which the French government has been au- 29. New York Times 
thorized to take over. 30. landowners 


President Roosevelt’s neutrality policy constitutes a decided break from past practices. 


. When a country is said to have an “unfavorable” balance of trade, it exports more 


goods than it imports. 


. Prices of French goods, to Americans, have gone down considerably during the last 


month. 


As recovery has gone forward in the United States, the number of farmers’ codperatives 
has declined. 


Wages in Germany have steadily risen under the Hitler dictatorship. 


istration on the ground that it (1) injures American farmers; (2) causes prices to rise; 
(3) increases exports at the expense of imports; (4) discriminates against certain for- 
eign nations. 


. The feature of the present social security program which Governor Landon supports is 


(1) federal unemployment insurance; (2) old-age insurance; (3) old-age pensions; 
(4) the tax on payrolls. 


. Ratification of the American Constitution in 1787 was opposed primarily by (1) prop- 


erty owners; (2) merchants; (3) farmers; (4) bankers. 


. The unusual characteristic of American foreign trade this year is that (1) exports have 


been predominantly agricultural; (2) its bulk has been with Asia rather than Europe; 
(3) its total volume has declined; (4) imports have exceeded exports. 


Prosperity in Japan fluctuates according to (1) the price of silk; (2) American exports 
of cotton; (3) the supply of Russian manganese; (4) Chinese importations of silk. 


William Randolph Hearst accused President Roosevelt of being supported by (1) or- 
ganized labor; (2) Father Coughlin; (3) Communists; (4) the Townsendites. 
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